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on account of an unusually large " balance of trade "
against this country. Of this character, wholly or
chiefly, were the monetary difficulties of 1815, 1839,
and 1847. As applicable to such occasions, it is
certainly not surprising that the expediency of the
Act of 1844 should have been called in question.
The ordinary business of production and trade is for
the most part, carried on by means of advances of
money to be repaid when the profits of the several
transactions for which the money is borrowed have
been realised. The effect, then, of a sudden and
violent contraction of the loan fund is not only to
prevent pro ianto the renewal of those advances, and
to bring to that extent commercial and industrial
operations to a stand-still, to the serious loss of those
engaged in them, but also that many producers and
dealers who require, and would, in the ordinary state
of affairs, have obtained an extension of credit, are
suddenly called upon to repay the advances made to
them. Notwithstanding therefore that their business
may be in a perfectly sound condition, and that, with
the time ordinarily allowed to them, they would have
been able to close profitably the operations in which
they are engaged and to fulfil all their obligations, they
are compelled to suspend payment. Other traders
who have had dealings with them participate in the
disaster; and a panic ensues which may lead to any
amount of difficulty and distress. Now in this case
the issue of notes, in so far as it enables dealers and
producers to continue their business, is an unqualified
advantage; it is a proper and natural mode of